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advising suited only to those women who will live unmarried and
retired lives; arid even they should conceal their learning, when
acquired, as they would a physical defect.
Mary Astell, the ' Madonclla' whose ' seraphic discourse' and
'Protestant nunnery* furnished Swift1 with topics for coarse satire,
was a great admirer of Lady Mary but a reformer on different
lines. Her Serious Proposal to the Ladies (1694) attracted con-
siderable attention and opposition, partly on account of its suggested
conventual education, partly because its author was a known
controversialist on the church of England side. Her * religious*
were to undertake the education of girls, instructing them in
'solid and useful knowledge/ chiefly through the mother tongue.
The ladies themselves were to substitute French philosophy and
the ancient classics (presumably in translations) for the romances
which formed most of the reading of fashionable women. William
Law held women's intelligence and capacity in at least as high
esteem as he did those of men; but the education which he advised
for girls is confined to plain living, and the practice of charity and
devotion.
Defoe's Essay upon Projects (1C97) deprecates the idea of a
nunnery and proposes academies which 'differ but little from
public schools, wherein such ladies as were willing to study should
have all the advantages of learning suitable to their genius/ He
indicates the customary instruction of girls of the middle class.
One would wonder indeed how it should happen that women are con-
versible at all, since they are only beholding- to natural parts for all their
knowledge. Their youth is spent to teach them to stitch and sow, or make
bawbles; they are taught to read indeed, and perhaps to write their names
or so; and that is the heighth of a woman's education.
Defoe's academy ' would deny women no sort of learning/ but,
in particular, it would teach them history, languages, especially
French and Italian, music and dancing. This readiness to expand
the course of studies appears again in the same author's Compleat
English Gentleman, where Latin and Greek are said to be
not indispensable; but modern studies and, notably, the cultiva-
tion of the mother tongue, are described as essential
The beginning of popular education is an obscure subject, as to
which we can with safety make only such general assertions as
that rudimentary instruction in the vernacular was first given
in response to a commercial, industrial or other distinctly utili-
tarian demand, and that teachers were private adventurers,
* The Tatltr, xxxn, 1709.